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dcrtakcnr unty Fel|riiary 1947—more than eighteen months 
mbifig df Hi^bshir^a- That study had warned that even if all 
ble 'maceria) 1 produced by those plants was put in bombs 
7 it wouT3still “fall far short of the total military (fcquire- 
n ^extraordinary efforts in terms of money, materials, equip- 
human energy" begun at the earliest possible moment 
t in too few bombs to meet the needs of existing U.S. military 
eed,” Leahy’s study concluded pessimistically, “it appears 
Dmic bomb and future military requirements of fissionable 
jnnot be met for a number of years. Technical problems 
ints that enriched uranium and poTticahmrcstioihfiilclgian 
Ic the supply of fissionable material for the future problemati- 
’ Most astonishing of all was Leahy’s discovery, confirmed by 
“that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had not been informed of the 
acts.” 8 

ied cither blissful ignorance or a dange rous un ccmcern on the 
>. military leaders regarding the number and production rate 
)ombs in America’s arsenal was, in fact, the result instead of 
ecrecy and of the divisive rivalry that by 1947 had become 
tic among the military services. As much as a year after the 
nbing of two Japanese cities, the future commander of the air 
itegic Air Command, Curtis LeMay, would complain that 
)f the Air Staff and other units of the AAF [Army Air Forces] 
with the atom bomb find themselves hampered in the proper 
3 f their duties because of a lack of knowledge of the subject, 
lined ignorant, therefore, not only of the number of bombs 
i States had, but also of their physical effects upon a variety 
In fact, most AAF officers had yet even to see an atomic 

jy also objected that it was almost impossible to learn more 
bomb, since the War Department’s interservice advisory 
c Armed Forces Special Weapons Project—had P ur P oS ^ 
he Army Air Forces from a role in deciding military po * c > ^ 
in, even though LeMay and the Air Staff were instruct 
to prepare the AAF’s plan for a nuclear attack upon , 
attonof LeMiy and ofthTAir Staff at the limitations 
: of the bomb was reflected in their guarded advisoiy ^ ^ 
force were applied ii ySlhort enougT TperioTdf time ug al 
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gnajo r citie jTof a modern nation, a'morale collaps^ would end the war.” 9 
There was, however, as of that time no way for Air Staff planners to know 
if such a suffi ciency then existe d—or would exist in the foreseeable 
future.* * V\/vA^, do 

Thus the air force and LeMay were equally zealous to safeguard 
their own special relationship as it concerned the atomic bomb. The 
navy had begun making plans for an aircraft-carrier-launched atomic 
bomber in summer 1946, but had to defer construction of that plane 
when the air force refused to release to its sister service t he dimen sions 
of the bomb. 11 




The fact that the individual services, because of these constraints, re¬ 
mained almost entirely ignorant about the number and capabilities of 
atomic bombs in the stockpile did not prevent some military planners 
from making a tentative effort to assess the impact of the new weapon 
upon old doctrines.T he ea rliest and most ambitious of these assessments 
was begun only two months af ter th e Japanese sur render^ Part of an 
intelligence reportTiommissioncd by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, it was 
entitled “Strategic Vulnerability of Russia to a Limited Air Attack.” 
Assuming^ “that the atomic weapon use d against Japan will be used 
againstflie USSR,” the study s clecte d( twent y So viet citi es: for nuclear 
attack in the event of war. The choice of targets was determined by their 
importance as indus trial ce nters, milit ary re search and development 
facilities, and locations for “ke y government or administrative pers on¬ 
nel” Significantly, since the number of bombs then existing was not 
known, no consideration was given in the study to the number of bombs 
that would be required for such a task, or to the difficulty of delivering 
them against Russia. The study was meant to be a basis for future 
planning rather than an operational plan itself. 12 

Possibly one reason this study was presented only as a guide was its 
authors’ concern with how the other services would have received it had 
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public had already been given—inadvertently—some clues to the slow rate of production for 
atomic bombs, if not to the actual size of the stockpile. A Newsweek article appearing only weeks 

* 1tcr surrender of Japan disclosed that a thiidLaiomic bomb, “Big Boy,” would have followed 
” c hrst two bombs had the war not ended by th e close of Augu st—a “scoop” that prompted Groves 
Q order an investigation into the author’s sources. An article by Stimson in the February 1947 

• ^ j confirmed that there had been onl y two bombs in the American arsenal, and that the rate 
f Production of bombs was “very small.” This inadvertent disclosure of a military secret by the 

^ secretary caused anxious moments for both Groves and Baruch. The two men were 
^d when the disclosure went unnoticed by the press. 10 
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Despite the ambiguous legacy of Crossroads, the atomic bonk 
assumed a greater importance in American strategy a year later S ^ 
matic of this expanding role was the conclusion of the joint chiefvT^ 
1947 “Evaluation of the Atomic Bomb as a Military Weapon”: "If 
injaumbers, atomic bombs not only can nullify any nation’s milit^ 
effort, but can demoli sh its social and economic structures and nr P ,-!a 
\ t heir re g t ablis hm ^^for long pcriodTof time.” WhilTnot TadiealT 
different from their earlier assessments of the bomb, this study possess- d 
a chillingly contemporary ring with its graphic depiction of the world- 
ending possibilities inherent to the weapon. 

More realistic as well was that section of the joint chiefs’ report 
entitled "Atomic Warfare Policy,” which warned that “forbearance in 
the future will court catastrophe, if not national annihilation. Offensive 
measures will be the only generally effective means of defense and the 
United States might* be prep ared to employ th em before a potential 
e n£my_ ca_njnflic^s igni fica n t dam age u pem us. ” In the new contad of 
t e atomic age, the joint chiefs argued, it was necessary to redefine the- 
meaning of “aggr ession.” While willing to leave this task to the constitu¬ 
tional authority of Congress and the President, they pointedly included 
under the rubric of “i ncipient a ttack” that might justify nuclear retalia¬ 
tion the pro ces sing and stockpiling o f fi ssionable materials in a certain 
quantity by a certain na ti on at a certain time.” 19 

In other and more subtle waysTas well, thfTatoinic bomb had come 
to have a larger and more significant role in American military thinking 
by early 1947. This fact was evident, for example, in the granting of a 
Q, ’ or nuclear clearance, to the entire Eighth Air Force hy the Atomic 
Energy Commission in late spring of that year. A dawning appreciation 
of the bomb now seemed to extend to the highest levels: “The conclu¬ 
sions as to the effect of the atomic bomb are clearly revolutionary,” 
Secretary Patterson remarked shortly after Crossroads. In March 1947 
he advised Eisenhower that the War Department “is already following 

a policy that assumes t he unrestricted employmen t of atomic energy as 
a weapon.” 20 

There were, of course, still practical restrictions upon the use of the 
bomb that Patterson had not alluded to, and the joint chiefs did not yet 




Z h l° dd USC ° f ‘f* C ,° n t ti0nal refleCtS the i0int chicfs ' characteristic desire to avoid even 

the appearance of intruding upon civilian prerogatives in policy-making. 


p, e War over the Horizon 


h ., e “serious weaknesses” of the nation’s atomic-wea, 
jysp cct - w be the su bjcct of Lilienthal’s report to the 

gram tnat vw w . 1V _ A™ fViat- flic io 


"jug month. Ironically, on the same day that the jo 
lhC dieted their evaluation, AEC Chairman David L.henthal 
cornpl " al of t he need to “educate” the military on the sub, 
» TTncc they had been kept in the dark white Groves • 
formation on and access to the weapon a' But there was at 
C tinre a widespread confidence in the Pentagon that the b< 
be a potentially decisive military advantage for the United St, 

event of war with Russia. , . 

This confidence was most impressively displayed in a su 

revised and updated version of Pmcher prepared by the ,om 
the end of A ugustJ9j?, and code-named Broiler. An evolul 
earlier war plan, Broiler contained an important change in em 
showed the triumph of air-atomic strategy in U.S. military d 
military significance lay particularly in its new emphasis upon 
Like Pincher, Broiler anticipated a defensive withdraw; 
ground forces in Europe and Asia and a simultaneous strategx 
offensive against Russia. Unlike its predecessor Broiler «» 
the “success or failure” of the war effort hingedonjhe ear 
ness” of the air-atomic cam paign. The new plan seemed c 
more sanguine concerning the bomb’s effect. Acknow c 
"there will be insufficient Allied forces to ensure carrying out 
operations,” the creators of Broiler reluctantly conceded the 
“felxtremely serious risks” in yielding strategic areas to the er 
risks would be made bearable, however, by the “tremendc 
advantage” afforded the United States in exclusiyejiosse 
atomic bomb. It was assumed that the air-atom.c offensn 
only result in the “stabilization” of the Soviet offensive ir 
months of the war, but would also aid Allied forces in rec 
territory during the next six months by seriously disrupting 

production. 22 .,, 

The effectiveness of the air-atomic offensive would be 

Broiler, furthermore, by staging atomic raids from jheR] 
oH^ al well as from bases in England, Egypt and Inch 
pfebiTm of some targets in Russia being out of the B-Z 
resolved in Broiler by a simple expedient—the bombers ' 
“ditch” in friendly or_neutra! territory^njhe_retuni_ 
DoolittiFTTaiTorT Toyko. The drafters of the plan reas< 
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s had put Him ii the forefront of those opposing closer coopera- 
Britain in Jfhe r latter of atomic energy. But his uncharacteristic 
:ss to deal?Witli the British on this occasion was motivated, 
confided ltd his diary, by a belief that the need to increase 
omb prodydtion was “emphasized by current events” in the 


re was as well a more devious motive behind his apparent 
t. By reopening negotiations with the British he meant to 
he last surviving remnant of Anglo-American wartime coopera- 
provision of the Quebec Agreement w hich called for consul ta- 
£ en the two governments before the use of an atomic bom b. 
Forrestal’s suggestion that the United States make Marshall 
to the British conditional upon their cooperation regarding the 
ltimately overruled by the State Department, his idea of nego- 
so-called modus Vivendi with the British on uranium was ap- 
y the administration. 14 

:ainly the British—who by this time might have begun to 
/ith the earlier plight of the American Indians in their dealings 
U.S. government—had cause to resist this latest offer to 
tc their treaty rights. Perhaps in the expectation that this could 
occasion to right past wrongs, however, British representatives 
*47 entered into talks at Washington on the modus vivendi. 
se talks brought results at the start of the year in a secret 
t which reserved for the United States the entire production 
ngo’s mines for 194 8 and 1949 , in addition to whatever other 
/ned uranium would be necessary to meet American needs. In 
the British received a renewed promise from the United 
aid in promoting England’s own atomic-energy program at 
But since the interchange of substantive technical information 
: energy was still proscribed by the McMahon Act, the details 
est offer of cooperation remained purposely vague. As before, 
:rate ambiguity would result in subsequent misunderstandings 
nination. For Forrestal and the other American negotiators at 
the overriding feature of the January 1948 modus vivendi was 
aranteed to the United States for the first time a plentiful 
the raw material to make atomic bombs. 15 
e was a further importance to this agreement that may not 
recognized at the time. The modus vivendi was one additional 
d that cons ortiu m of uranium-holding natio ns.which Bernard 
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Q and Fred Sear,s had envisioned as the preferred alternative to 
international control of the bomb. With the collapse of hopes for inter¬ 
national control, even Acheson had turned to urging such an atomic 
league the previous year. 1 * Held in secret to avoid the appearanc’^bflS 
Anglo-American atomic cabal, negotiations on the modus vivendi 
quickly dispelled any lingering expectation the British might have hid 

that the U.S. monopoly of atomic weapons would become an Anglo- 
American partnership. 4 


The possession of sufficient uranium to make a stockpile of atomic 
bombs was, of course, of no advantage until the obstacles to their mass 
production that had beset the Manhattan Project were first overcome 
Some progress had already been achieved in overcoming o ne early p m- 
ductm n bottlen eck—f abrication of explosiv e detonators for the bomb— 
by the beginning of 1948. But the most significant developmenroc- 
curred m Febryary of that year. Experimentation with an improved 
bomb design, similar to the weapon dropped upon Nagasaki but more 
easily constructed and yieldin ^M^tT^h ^for the same amount of 
raw material, pro mised tcflSGEfothej ize of America's nuclear stockpi le 
mj shgrttime. This new product of U.S. atomic laboratories was to be 
tested in the Pacific during the coming months. 1 ® 

This breakthrough in weapons development marked a potential 
rather than _ a n actual jump in America’s nuclear strength for theremain- 
der of 1948. Even the doubling of the stockpile in that year left U S 
planners with probablyj ro more than one hundred bombs by year’s end 
—and no means yet o^sembli ng^TBelivcr i n g evenlhaUnumbcr. Bi?t 
it meant that an arsenal of atomic bombs to meet the nation’s declared 
military needs could now be obtained within the foreseeable future, 
evidently in response to this fact, the air force, which at the start of 1948 
j d 0nly thilty-three bombers capable of carrying atomic bombs, began 
Planning to increase its number of “atomic-capable” B-29s to 120 by the 
following November. Lagging somewhat further behindTlhe U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission intended to more than double its number 

tra i ^ d bomb-assembly team s from a planned t hreg,in June 194 8 to 
seven a year later. 19 


mc j nb ? r f° f ' he Combmtd Po,ie y Committee who formed the negotiating group 

^i^dtedT dUbbCd ,hemSdVeS ,hC " ,nSCC,icidc appellation^ pre- 

*cre Soviet sn-el Z ^ T**™' W “ sin f^y mappropriate-among its British ,Members 
spies Donald Maclean and Klaus Fuchs. 17 
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58. Baruch’s suspicion was correct. Britain’s sensibilities had been further 

Truman’s response to a mid-December letter from Prime Minister AttI " 0Undcd 
the President on the year-old Anglo-American agreement for "full and P '^ di . n 8 
cooperation” on atomic energy. Truman’s cheery wishes for the coining y e ^ C j tuc 
assurance to Attlee that he was "giving your messages the most careful cons'd*^ 
with my advisers,” could not disguise the obvious fact that he had no inter' 011 
cooperation with the British. Britain’s belated show of defiance at the UN a" °n 
her embargo of Indian thorium to the United States may have been intend'd 
pressure tactics. The results surely confirmed to the British the weakness of^h ^ 
b^iningposition. Attlee to Truman, December 17; and reply, December 28 PR. 


59. Lilienthal , Atomic Energy Years, 123. 

60. Proposals Regarding Atomic Energy Policies,” August 14, 1947 Records r>f rk 
UNAEC, OPR/RSC Lot 57D-688, U S Departmjot S„ie. Benia,,, i„ She,, t 
noted that Baruch s replacement at the UN, P’redrick Osborn, appreciated "a need 
to keep the effort going,” but he did not regard further negotiations as promising and 
thought a U.S initiative to push them would be “counterproductive.” Interview 
January 1972, Washington, D.C. At a meeting in late March 1947, Osborn also 
confessed to a luncheon gathering of atomic scientists: "I never had, for a moment 
expected to reach any sort of agreement with the Russians.” See Fredrick Osborn 
diajy, March 29,1947, “UNAEC Diary” folder, Box 2, Fredrick Osborn MSS, HSTL. 
The agreement concerning the transfer of authority from Groves and the War 
Department to Lilienthal and the AEC was worked out on the day after Christmas, 
only four days before the commission was to begin its work. Whether Truman played 
a role in breaking the deadlock between the army and the commission is unclear, but 
the White House appointment file notes that Groves met with the President on New 
Year’s Eve. Concerning the transfer, see Hewlett and Anderson, A lew World, 654-5. 
December 31, 1946, "Appointment File,” Matthew Connelly MSS, HSTL. 
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Chapter 10 


1 P 16 Vl ( si0nar >'> Arm y Air force General Henry H. ("Hap”) Arnold, is cited in Michael 
Sherry’s excellent book Preparing for the Next War: American Plans for Postwar 
Defense, 1941-1945 (New Haven, Conn., 1977), 195. 

Interview with David E. Lilienthal, February 1979, Princeton, N.J. During a 1949 
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be found in "Atomic” Series, (8-15-45), Secs. 4-7, Box 166, USJCS Records. The 
number of atomic bombs in the U.S. arsenal in 1945 was still classified as of 1980. 


A graph released by the Department of Energy in 1977, however, shows i 
the number was extremely low, but that it did not increase substantiall 
ear lvJ248. Estimates for this period of the bombsjtockpilcd range fr 
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